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THE BULGING COLLEGE DOOR 


"We'll pull through somehow."'" Alarmed by statistics but armed with faith, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education Sterling M. McMurrin told the New York Herald Trib- 
une last week that American higher education could take care of all of its custom- 
ers, provided there is a lot more effort and money. 








Colleges and universities, which were brushing up boiler rooms for classrooms 
and running pipelines to temporary trailer dormitories as preparations for the new 
school year, were straining to be optimistic. A new prediction on future enroll- 
ment by Ronald Thompson of Ohio State University, who prepared his statistics for 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, didn't 
help much. Thompson estimated a 9.2 million student body in college by 1978, or 
2.3 times as many students as last year. 





A further concern of colleges, with the first real impact to be felt this year, 
is the upgraded preparation of entering students. For many of them the traditional 
freshman year will largely be a repeat of their accelerated senior year in high 
school. According to the National Education Association Research Division, the 
preparation of college teachers has fallen. In 1961, a total of 25.8 percent of 
college faculty held doctorate degrees, compared to 31.4 percent seven years ago. 





McMurrin outlined higher education's solutions, as he saw them: 





e "A real shot in the arm" for college construction, whose present rate 
cannot take care of the increase predicted by Thompson. 


Better utilization of present college space. Some institutions should 
teach from 7 a.m. until 10 p.m., said McMurrin, rubbing out the dis- 
tinction between day sessions and night school. 


@ More junior colleges, community colleges, and technical and vocational 
training institutes. Many of the students in four-year colleges should 
be attending terminal, two-year schools, he said. 


Increasing effort to draw a higher percentage of college graduating 
classes into college teaching preparation. McMurrin predicted that 
more schools will set up a new degree, between the master's and doc- 
tor's, particularly useful for junior college teachers. 


Another aspect of the college problem was brought out in a special report on 
teacher education by Maynard Bemis, executive secretary of Phi Delta Kappa. He 
points to a "sudden and alarming drop" in the number of graduate students studying 
for doctoral degrees in education--the decrease last year was more than 23 percent. 
According to Bemis, graduate students are giving up studying for degrees in educa- 
tion in order to take advantage of more generous grants and fellowships available 
in other fields. 
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— 7 Salary increases in Texas, part of the largest single increase for pub- 
= ee = Se lic education in the state's history, are expected to produce "a new 





NEWS spirit" in Texas schools. The $810-annual increase in teacher salaries 
s will jump Texas from a national average salary scale of 39th to about 
= = 25th. The typical teacher will earn $5,150 during the next nine months, 
FRONT or about $680 more than last year. Not all school districts, and par- 


ticularly those in the large cities, have put through the salary in- 
crease as their salary scales already were well above the state minimum. 
Texas State Teachers Association officials predicted an increase in 
teacher candidates in colleges, more men teachers in the schools, and more qualified 
teachers staying in Texas, as a result of the new salary scale. The North Carolina 
State Board of Education has asked the state's teachers to regard teaching as full-time 
professional work, in view of their 17 percent pay raise granted by the General Assem- 
bly. The ‘new professional salary should eliminate any need for "moon-lighting," and 
"no professional school employee can serve effectively while dividing his loyalties 
between two jobs,"' the board said in a formal statement. 











P Christmas carols, Hanukkah songs, and the saying of grace before meals in New Jer- 
sey schools were upheld as vital to the social growth of individual pupils and will re- 
main in the schools, following a decision by the state commissioner of education, Fred- 
erick M. Raubinger, last week. He dismissed a petition from a Freehold, N.J., couple 
which called the practices illegal, unconstitutional, and contrary to their religious 
convictions. If every religious reference is to be eliminated from public schools, the 
commissioner said, the writings of Milton, Tennyson, and Shakespeare and the music of 
Bach, Handel, Beethoven, and Negro spirituals also would have to be prohibited. 





> The nation's first "flying classroom'' began operating Monday in a circle 23,000 
feet above Montpelier, Ind. The Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction 
will beam 17 courses to students from first grade to college. The 200-mile reception 
area extends into six states. Equipment consists of two four-engine planes loaded with 
6% tons of television equipment. 





> Even before the resumption of nuclear testing, public-school officials and others 
were showing concern over the school building preparations necessary for protection 
against nuclear attack. Rep. Chet Holifield, chairman of the Joint Commissions on 
Atomic Energy, told a conference in Los Angeles that present school buildings, without 
basements and with large areas of glass, "leave children almost completely exposed to 
the devastating effects of nuclear weapons."' Baltimore public schools will step up 
their civil defense drills this year, and each school is being surveyed to determine 
what safety construction is needed. Kentucky school systems have been chosen for a 
pilot* program to educate the public about nuclear energy. "Living with Radiation" con- 
ferences will be conducted at three Kentucky colleges, with participants drawn from 
surrounding school districts. If successful, the program would be conducted by the 
Atomic Energy Commission throughout the country. 





® ships that pass on the high seas these days have a common group of passengers-- 
foreign students coming to the United States and U.S. students scattering to all cor- 
ners of the world. This year U.S. colleges probably will enroll 57,000 foreign stu- 
dents, almost a 50 percent rise since 1956. The number of African students alone in- 
creased 44 percent in one year, 1960-61. The latest figures (1959-60) showed more 
than 15,000 U.S. students studying in 63 foreign countries. According to Time maga- 
zine U.S. schools are competing quite favorably with those in the Soviet bloc for the 
education of leaders in the underdeveloped countries. The U.S. enrolled 39,500 from 
these areas last year; the Communist countries, 3,600. Canada, China, India, Iran, 
Japan, Korea, the Philippines, and Mexico led the list of sending countries, and Asia 
and the Far East was the area most represented. New York and California each enrolled 
more than 6,000 foreign students. 








THIS IS YOUR LIFE 


The facts, are, ma'am, that English teachers and television must face the truth or 
6 consequences--learn to live with each other, or... 





It may not be easy. Teachers, according to one survey, watch TV less than any 
other group (about 11 hours a week), and, furthermore, those in the profession who love 
subjunctives and Shakespeare might find it difficult to look with equanimity upon 
Stagecoach West. But a new study, shooting straight from the hip, reminds English 
teachers that they are living in an electronic revolution and "need to accustom them- 
selves to the serious possibility that print, their preferred or 'natural' mediun,. is 
not necessarily the preferred medium of the youngsters whom they teach." . 








Television and the Teaching of English, written by Neil Postman and a committee 
appointed by the National Council of Teachers of English, explores TV as a literary ex- 
perience for young people and comes up with some answers that would make the Congress 
of the U.S. and the Congress of Parents and Teachers feel much better. 





Obviously, says the study, English teachers should be prepared to capitalize on 
the "high culture" programs which TV makes available. However, in the best of the 
westerns, who-done-its, and family shows there runs a thread of "literature" which is 
traditional. It entertains, it increases the viewer's knowledge of himself and other 
people, it criticizes the social order, and it can produce satisfying aesthetic ex- 
periences. "The long-term effects of television literature," says the report, "will 
ultimately depend on the kind .of viewer who watches it, and particularly, on how selec- 
tive and knowing he is in approaching that literature." 





What is the "literature" of TV? First of all, because it is transmitted to a mass 
audience, TV literature is greatly limited in theme language and style. To illustrate 
its explicitness, the study recalls an impromptu expletive uttered by Lloyd Bridges 
during a drama show, a phrase that was not in the script but might have been had the 
play been performed on the stage. It caused an uproar. "No connection exists between 
this incident and the fact that Lloyd Bridges now appears on television under water 
with an oxygen mask tightly covering his mouth," remark the authors. 





Television is unique, also, in that commercial interests are as strong or some- 
times stronger than artistic ones, the study says. Because television literature is 
fleeting, available only at a specific time, it presents problems to the teacher, and 
finally, the literature of TV cannot be easily classified. 





The report finds classical virtue in places that TV critics, professional and oth- 
erwise, have overlooked. Maverick, for example, "approaches literary criticism, as 
parody always does." Kookie, the parking lot attendant in 77 Sunset Strip, is compared 
to: Sherlock Holmes' Dr. Watson. Because TV writers try to create characters who have 
something in common with each viewer, the TV "families" are without racial, ethnic, re- 
ligiots, or economic characteristics. The study describes Jim Anderson of Father Knows 
Best: "He gets along well with others.... He wears a smoking jacket in the living room 
and pajamas in bed, and when roused from sleep he is invariably well groomed and in- 
stantly articulate. If he does not exist, at least we can say of him that millions 
wish he did." The success of such TV personalities as David Brinkley and Chet Huntley 
depends upon their truthfulness and intimacy, showing that in TV the untheatrical is 
frequently more believable than the theatrical. 











The study (Appleton-Century-Crofts, $1) also discusses how to conduct classroom 

studies of TV--from mere announcements on bulletin boards to a full TV workshop. For 

 ] example, a study of frontier fiction might begin with James Fennimore Cooper and end 
with Wagon Train. Or a unit on morality plays might well include Naked City. 








EDUCATION SCOPE fama iimeanremininiir 





% "Big Trouble in Our City Schools," by George B. Leonard, Jr., Sept. 26 Look. @ 
A startling report of the huge influx into urban slum schools of "culturally de- 

prived" nonwhites and rural poor. Photos show such a school in Kansas City, Mo. 

An accompanying article, "How To Handle Dynamite," calls for "know-how, drive, guts, 

and money."" Complicating factors: slumping job market for youth, the touchy ra- 

cial factor (making schools reluctant to air true facts). Among hopeful projects: 

the Ford Foundation "Great Cities Gray-Area Project,'"' and the zooming achievement 

of St. Louis's Banneker Group of slum-area schools. 


OTHER SEPTEMBER ARTICLES: Saturday Review (Sept. 16): "A Crisis of Con- 
science," by U.S. Commissioner of Education Sterling M. McMurrin, from his Congres- 
sional testimony; "Needed: A Revolution in the Social Studies," by Charles R. Kel- 
ler of the John Hay Fellows program; "The Slow Stirring in Graduate Education," by 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation's Hans Rosenhaupt, and a profile of New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education James E. Allen. 





@ Harper's: "Editor's Easy Chair," by John Fischer, on the lure of good schools for 
new industries. @ Glamour: "Early To Learn," about the Montessori (nonpermissive) 
teaching method at the Whitby (Conn.) School. @ Saturday Evening Post (Sept. 23): 
"Can Our Children Learn Faster?" by Joe Alex Morris, on same school; (Sept. 16): 
"Troubles of Sun-tan U."" by Jerome Ellison, on the Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla. @ Ladies' Home Journal: "What Has Happened to Old-Fashioned Morals?" a forum 
in which U.N. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson deplores public softness that impedes 
schools! efforts to upgrade themselves. @ Nation's Business: "We Reject Federal 
Aid," by Anthony Marinaccio, superintendent of schools, Davenport, Iowa. 











IN NEWS MAGAZINES: Newsweek (Sept. 18) reports on integration in Southern & 





schools. @ Time (Sept. 15) reports facts and figures on U.S. schools, the deseg- 
regation story, and a profile on Chicago's general superintendent of schools, Ben- 
jamin C. Willis. @ U.S. News and World Report (Sept. 18) surveys school integra- 
tion throughout the South, city by city. 





ON TELEVISION: "Mrs. G. Goes to College," new weekly series starring Gertrude 
Berg as a widow-turned-freshman in midlife. Sir Cedric Hardwicke portrays an Eng- 
lish professor she befriends. Year-long theme blends folksy love of learning with 
motherly advice (premiere, Wed., Oct. 4, 9:30-10 p.m. E.D.T., CBS-TV). e@ "Cal- 
endar,'' new weekday news-informational program with four categories of "Fact," 
"Fancy," "Service," "Living"--the last including education topics (premiere, Mon., 
Oct. 2, 10-10:30 a.m. E.D.T., CBS-TV). 





ON RADIO: "What's Happening to Our Schools?" two half-hour discussion programs 
in the "Family Living '61" series, with National Education Assn. Executive Secy. 
William G. Carr and U.S. Commissioner of Education Sterling M. McMurrin as guests. 
(Sept. 17 and 24, 12:05-12:30 p.m. E.D.T., NBC Radio Network). 





Check local listings and newsstands for late changes 
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